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ABSTRACT 



Principals can better learn to support an instructional 
reform when classes for professional development use the new instructional 
method, giving them a first hand understanding of its effectiveness. 
Constructivist teaching is supported by the National Research Council's "How 
People Learn" and the Students at the Center initiative. Students at the 
Center used constructivist teaching during principal professional development 
for the Philadelphia school district, to demonstrate its methods and benefits 
before the principals were asked to support this method for their teachers. 

It is learner-centered, attempting to engage the learner in actively building 
new understandings and skills . Assessment includes opportunities for feedback 
and revision through discussion, papers, or tests. Constructivist classrooms 
do not look like or sound like the average classrooms. More noise and 
movement can be a sign that students are emotionally engaged in learning. 
Students must work in project-oriented groups with self-chosen topics, share 
with other groups, move around the room, and use manipulative materials. The 
principals had a very positive reaction. Most participants were struck by how 
isolated they had felt before the collegiality of the constructivist 
workshops. They appreciated that information shared did not have to conform 
to an agenda. Most significantly, they understood from their own experience 
that assessment of a teacher's classroom could be based on how engaged the 
students were rather how quietly they were sitting. (Contains 16 references.) 
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^ As the assigned leaders of school environments, principals have an opportunity to play a 

tj- unique role in supporting teachers’ professional growth. Through the decisions they make and 
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how they make them, principals shape the work environment in schools so that it supports or 
challenges teachers’ efforts toward learning and change. This impact becomes particularly clear 
in the context of instructional reform efforts, where teachers’ needs are linked to specific goals 
for teaching and learning set forth by a state, district, foundation, or other organization. Research 
shows that in schools engaged in such reform efforts, principals play a vital role in creating a 
supportive learning environment for teachers, and that principals’ beliefs about teaching and 
learning, and their conception of their role shape their ability to do so (Nelson, 1997; Nelson, 
1999; Spillane & Thompson, 1997). However, most reform efforts assume that principals are 
able to take on the task of supporting instructional reform, despite research which demonstrates 
that principals themselves frequently feel that they do not have the necessary knowledge or skills 
(Neufeld, 1997; Nelson & Sassi, 1998). A situation in which a principal does not feel secure in 
his or her ability to support a reform and does not receive help doing so can lead to principal 



1 This research was conducted at the Center for Research on the Context of Teaching as part of an evaluation 
(T) contract with the DeWitt Wallace - Reader’s Digest Fund. Any opinions expressed here are those of the author and 

ro do not necessarily reflect those of the funding organization. 
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strain and a less effective learning environment for teachers (Bredeson, 1993; Spillane & 
Thompson, 1997). 

Despite research supporting professional development for principals engaged in 
instructional reform, few reform efforts provide this kind of support. Professional development 
for principals primarily consists of learning about new state and district policies in short 
workshops, and principals centers, usually housed in universities and sometimes linked to state 
departments of education (Hallinger, 1992; Hallinger & Murphy, 1991). Principals centers offer 
administrators opportunities to engage in reflection with peers and a safe environment for 
challenging and expanding beliefs about leadership practice (Barth, 1985), which undoubtedly 
assist principals in learning how to support teacher professional growth. However, they are not 
usually linked to the specific reform efforts occurring in participants’ schools. Research on the 
few instructional reform efforts which provided learning opportunities for principals offers 
evidence that administrators appreciate having an opportunity to expand their knowledge of the 
kinds of teaching and learning sought by the reforms, and to learn about and discuss with their 
peers how to support teacher learning and change (Nelson, 1997; Nelson, 1999; Neufeld, 1997). 
Unfortunately, no studies at this point have documented if this kind of professional development 
leads to changes in principals’ practice, or if it impacts learning environments for teachers. 
However, some researchers have identified a need for additional on-site support to help 
principals put new beliefs and understandings into practice (Hallinger, 1992; Nelson, 1997). 

At the same time that research on the administrative role in instructional reform has come 
to support professional development for principals, new understandings have been reached in 
regard to what effective administrator professional development looks like and, more generally, 
what kinds of environments best foster learning for children and adults. Research into 
professional development for administrators reveals a number of principles for effective learning 
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environments: including instruction as part of the content of professional development; drawing 
connections between instructional theory and administrative practice; engaging principals in 
teaching and learning themselves and modeling leadership practices; providing opportunities for 
them to use practices and reflect; and creating collegial support systems (Evans and Mohr, 1999; 
Nelson, 1999). These link closely to recent research on learning, which found that constructivist 
pedagogy leads to the most effective learning environments for both children and adults. A 
recent report by the National Research Council, titled How People Learn (Bransford, Brown & 
Cocking, 1999), provides a helpful framework for looking at the different strands of 
constructivist teaching and learning within and beyond the context of principal professional 
development: 

A knowledge-centered environment organizes the work of teaching and learning around 
particular content to help students ‘“learn their way around’ a discipline.” (p. 127). 
Knowledge-centered environments organize student work around activities that are 
“structured so that students are able to explore, explain, extend, and evaluate their 
progress” (p. 127). 

A learner-centered environment is one that attends to “...the knowledge, skills, attitudes, 
and beliefs that learners bring to the educational setting” (p. 121). Student-centered, or 
constructivist, teaching practices seek to engage the learner in actively building new 
understandings and skills - “constructing a bridge between the subject matter and the 
student” (p. 124). 

Assessment that supports learning provides learners with opportunities for feedback and 
revision or refinements of work. The learners’ thinking is made visible - through 
discussions, papers, or tests - so that feedback can be used to enrich their understandings 
(p. 128). Not only does continuous formative assessment help learners to assess their own 
and peers’ work, it helps teachers to assess and refine the learning opportunities they 
construct in their classroom (p. 129). 

A community-centered environment of a classroom or school engenders norms for people 
learning from one another and continually attempting to improve (p. 132). Norms of 
community-centered environments support risk-taking and regard mistakes as a normal 
part of learning. 

This paper offers further evidence of the importance of constructivist professional 
development for principals engaged in instructional reform. It looks at how a consortium of 
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professional development organizations involved with the Students at the Center initiative in 
Philadelphia involved principals in their work through a series of administrator institutes that ran 
parallel to professional development for teachers and parents. Through these institutes, principals 
acquired a deeper understanding of the kinds of teaching and learning the initiative sought and 
ways in which they could support specific kinds of teacher professional growth in their schools. 
By examining this model for principal professional development, I hope to provide ideas for 
future reform efforts, a basis for future research, and new understandings about what principals 
need to know and how they can learn it. 

The Foundation for and Creation of the SATC Administrator Institutes 

Students at the Center (SATC) is a four-year initiative funded by the DeWitt Wallace- 
Reader’s Digest Fund. The initiative aims to foster constructivist philosophies and student- 
centered practices in urban classrooms in Chicago, New York, and Philadelphia. In each city, a 
consortium of professional development organizations (PDOs) collaborated to design and carry 
out SATC. Each site chose to focus its efforts in different ways, although all three designs 
incorporate both on-site and off-site professional development work with teachers and schools . 

In Philadelphia, four PDOs comprise SATC: Beaver College, the Franklin Institute and 
Science Museum, the Philadelphia Education Fund (PEF) and the Philadelphia Writing Project 
(PhilWP). SATC works with two of the 22 clusters that form the School District of Philadelphia. 
Each of the two SATC clusters contains one comprehensive neighborhood high school, one 



2 Because of the differences in design among the three sites, it is important to stress that this paper focuses solely on 
SATC in Philadelphia. Descriptions of SATC work given in this paper should not be generalized to the initiative as 
a whole. 
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magnet or specialty high school, and the elementary and middle schools which feed into the 
neighborhood high school. SATC offers a wide range of activities, including: on-site workshop 
series, off-site courses during the school year and summer, summer practica, minigrants for 
teacher teams, and a parent program which brings parents into classrooms to work on 
constructivist lessons. During the first year of the initiative, all 32 SATC schools had access to 
all of the activities. In the second year of SATC, 13 of the schools became Focus Schools, 
maintaining their access to all of the activities and increasing their available on-site workshop 
series hours from 10 to 30. The remaining 19 schools did not receive on-site workshop series or, 
starting in the third year, minigrants, but could participate in any of the other activities. 

SATC required more of principals than simple vocal support. The PDOs tailored the on- 
site workshop series to individual schools; thus, principals played a key role in working with 
school staff to determine their needs and how the professional development would be planned 
and carried out. For some principals, this negotiation and planning required new ways of 
interacting with staff that went beyond administrator-driven faculty meetings. Also, some of the 
teaching practices teachers brought back from SATC professional development required new 
materials (such as math manipulatives or supplies for project-based lessons), extra time for 
planning with fellow teachers, and extended periods to carry out inquiry-based lessons. SATC 
PDOs also heard from teachers who participated in SATC professional development that they 
were concerned that principals would not support their use of constructivist pedagogy because 
the sights and sounds of constructivism were unfamiliar to the administrators (PDO liaison 
interview, 8/96). 
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